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A recent meta-analysis by Cooper, Robinson, and Patall (2006) 
indicated a positive relationship between educational outcomes 
and homework. However, the strength of the relationship varied 
by the student’s grade level and the frequency of and amount of 
time allocated to homework. Many educators and policymakers see 
benefits of homework beyond improved test scores and advocate 
its assignment to students in all grades. For example, homework 
may be used to reinforce learning by giving students the 
opportunity to practice material presented in class or to prepare for 
new material (Epstein and Van Voorhis 2001). It can also be used 
for noninstructional purposes to promote parent-child interaction or 
facilitate parent-teacher communication. These different functions 
for homework will vary depending on the characteristics and needs 
of the students, teachers, and schools. 

Previous research from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) presents student reports of time spent on 
homework and teacher reports of amount of homework assigned 
(Perie, Moran, and Lutkus 2005; Braswell et al. 2001). However, no 
research using recent, nationally representative data has investigated 
the amount of homework expected of and completed by a cohort of 
students as they progress through school. This Issue Brief offers a 
unique look into children’s homework experiences as they progress 
through the elementary grades. The brief uses longitudinal 
data to examine (1) the amount of time that students’ public 
school teachers expected them to spend on reading/language arts 
(referred to as “reading” in this brief) and mathematics homework 
in first, third, and fifth grades; and (2) reports from parents of 
public school children of how often children did homework at home 
in the first, third, and fifth grades. 1,2,3 Previous research has shown 
differences in children’s reading and mathematics achievement by 
race/ethnicity (Rathbun and West 2004). Thus, this brief investigates 
whether differences exist in expectations and reports of homework 
by these variables. Teachers’ expectations are reported by the 
percentage of minority students in the student’s school and parents’ 
reports are reported by the child’s race/ethnicity. 4 

Data for this analysis are drawn from the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Education, Institute of 
Education Science’s National Center for Education Statistics. 
The ECLS-K data are nationally representative of children who 
were first-graders in the 1999-2000 school year. 5 The analysis 
in this Issue Brief follows this cohort of children and uses data 
from spring 2000, spring 2002, and spring 2004. The analysis 
is restricted to children who were first-time kindergartners in 
1998-99, first-graders attending public school in spring 2000, 
third-graders attending public school in spring 2002, and 
fifth-graders attending public school in spring 2004. 6,7,8 



Expectations for Time Spent on Homework, as 
Reported by Teachers 

In general, students’ teachers expected them to do more homework 
as they moved from first grade to fifth grade (table l). 9 For 
example, in spring 2000, some 21 percent of public school first- 
graders had teachers who expected their students to spend at least 
30 minutes on reading homework on a typical evening (17 percent 
for 30 minutes and 4 percent for more than 30 minutes). 
The percentage of students who had teachers with similar 
expectations increased to 31 percent in third grade (spring 2002), 
and 53 percent in fifth grade (spring 2004). 

Similarly, students’ teachers’ expectations for the amount of time 
spent on mathematics homework generally increased between 
first and fifth grade. For example, 7 percent of first-graders had 
teachers who expected their students to spend at least 30 minutes 
on mathematics homework on a typical evening (6 percent for 
30 minutes and 1 percent for more than 30 minutes). Eighteen 
percent of third-grade students and 43 percent of fifth-grade 
students had teachers with similar expectations for mathematics 
homework. 

Differences by percent minority enrollment. In first, third, and fifth 
grade, children in higher percent minority schools had teachers who 
expected more homework on a typical evening, whereas generally 
children in lower minority schools had teachers who expected less 
homework. 

Specifically, a smaller percentage of first-graders in schools with less 
than 10 percent minority enrollment (the lowest minority schools) 
had teachers who expected their students to spend 30 minutes on 
reading homework than did children in schools with 25-49 percent, 
50-74 percent, and 75 percent or more minority enrollment 
(10 percent vs. 18, 21, and 27 percent, respectively). Similarly, a 
smaller percentage of first-graders in the lowest minority schools 
had teachers who expected their students to spend 30 minutes on 
mathematics homework than did their peers in higher minority 
schools (1 percent vs. 4-15 percent). 

In third grade, greater percentages of children in schools with 
75 percent or more minority enrollment (the highest minority 
schools) had teachers who expected their students to spend either 
30 minutes or more than 30 minutes on reading homework nightly 
than did children in the lowest minority schools (32 vs. 16 percent 
for 30 minutes; 17 vs. 1 percent for more than 30 minutes). 
Expectations for time spent on mathematics homework followed 
a similar pattern: greater percentages of children in the highest 
minority schools had teachers who expected their students to 
spend either 30 minutes or more than 30 minutes on mathematics 



Table 1. Percentage distribution of public school students in the kindergarten class of 1998-99, by the amount of time their teachers 

expect them to spend on homework on a typical evening, grade, subject, and school characteristic: 1999-2000, 2001-02, and 
2003-04 

1st grade (1999-2000) 3rd grade (2001-02) 5th grade (2003-04) 



More More More 

than than than 



Subject and school characteristic 


None 


10 

min 


20 

min 


30 

min 


30 

min 


None 


10 

min 


20 

min 


30 

min 


30 

min 


None 


10 

min 


20 

min 


30 

min 


30 

min 


Reading/language arts 


Total 


2.2 


28.1 


48.6 


17.3 


3.8 


1.2 


16.1 


52.0 


24.2 


6.5 


1.4 


6.7 


38.0 


38.6 


14.9 


Percent minority 


Less than 1 0 


4.7 


35.2 


48.8 


10.0 


1.3! 


1.4! 


25.7 


56.2 


15.7 


1.1! 


2.5! 


9.8 


52.1 


28.8 


6.5 


10-24 


1.2! 


34.3 


48.2 


14.6 


1,7! 


0.5! 


13.4 


59.8 


23.6 


2.8! 


1.0! 


8.3 


43.9 


36.3 


9.7 


25-49 


0.8! 


29.9 


47.7 


18.0 


3.5 


0.7! 


14.5 


49.9 


29.4 


5.5 


0.7 ! 


6.6 


35.8 


40.6 


15.7 


50-74 


2.9! 


21.3 


52.5 


20.9 


2.5! 


0.6! 


9.6 


50.8 


28.8 


10.2 


1.6! 


5.6 


35.5 


45.1 


12.1 


75 or more 


0.5! 


18.5 


45.1 


26.9 


8.9 


2.2! 


10.0 


39.6 


31.5 


16.7 


0.9! 


3.0! 


21.8 


45.5 


28.4 


Mathematics 


Total 


12.4 


55.9 


24.2 


6.3 


1.2 


2.8 


36.4 


43.2 


15.0 


2.6 


1.4! 


10.7 


44.9 


34.0 


8.7 


Percent minority 


Less than 1 0 


25.1 


58.7 


14.3 


1.3! 


0.7! 


4.5! 


50.9 


36.3 


8.3 


# 


2.0! 


16.3 


54.3 


25.1 


2.3 ! 


10-24 


13.5 


68.2 


13.3 


4.0 


1.0! 


1.8! 


44.4 


44.8 


8.7 


0.3! 


1.9! 


10.8 


57.2 


26.2 


3.8 


25-49 


5.6 


58.7 


30.3 


5.2 


0.3! 


0.7! 


30.0 


52.6 


15.7 


0.9 


1.9! 


8.4 


47.4 


34.5 


7.0 


50-74 


6.7 


54.4 


30.6 


7.6 


0.7! 


4.3! 


24.7 


48.3 


20.4 


2.4 


0.1 ! 


8.3 ! 


40.6 


45.1 


5.8 


75 or more 


3.1! 


42.7 


37.6 


14.5 


2.2 


1.8! 


18.1 


42.5 


27.4 


10.2 


0.7 ! 


7.8 


25.6 


42.7 


22.7 



# Rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. Standard error is more than one-third the estimate. 

NOTE: Teachers were asked how much time they expect children to spend on reading or mathematics homework in a typical evening. They could choose among 5 categories: none, 

10 minutes, 20 minutes, 30 minutes, or more than 30 minutes. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Standard errors can be found at http://nces.ed.aov/Dubsearch/Dubsinfo. 
asp?pubid=2009033 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), "Spring Teacher 
Questionnaire," spring 2000, spring 2002, and spring 2004. 



homework than did children in the lowest minority schools (27 vs. 
8 percent for 30 minutes; 10 vs. less than 0.5 percent for more than 
30 minutes). 

In fifth grade, higher percentages of children in the highest minority 
schools had teachers who expected their students to complete either 
30 minutes or more than 30 minutes of reading or mathematics 
homework than did children in the lowest minority schools (reading: 
46 vs. 29 percent for 30 minutes, and 28 vs. 6 percent for more 
than 30 minutes; mathematics: 43 vs. 25 percent for 30 minutes, 
and 23 vs. 2 percent for more than 30 minutes). 

Time Spent Doing Homework, as Reported by 
Parents 

The percentage of public school children whose parents 
reported that their children never did homework or did it less 
than once a week decreased from 8 percent in first grade to 
3 percent in third grade and 3 percent in fifth grade (table 2). 
Similarly, the percentage of children whose parents reported that 
their children did homework 1 to 2 times a week decreased from 
14 percent in first grade to 9 and 8 percent in third grade and 
fifth grade, respectively. There were no measurable differences 
in the percentage of children whose parents reported that their 
first-, third-, or fifth-graders did homework 3 to 4 times a week. 
However, the percentage of children whose parents reported 
that their children did homework 5 or more times a week increased 
from 38 percent in first grade to 47 percent in third grade to 
5 1 percent in fifth grade. 

Differences by race/ethnicity. In all three grades, greater 
percentages of Black, Hispanic, and Asian public school children 
had parents who reported that their children did homework 5 
or more times a week than did White children. For example, in 
first grade, 42, 49, and 51 percent of Black, Hispanic, and Asian 
children, respectively, had parents who reported that their children 



did homework 5 or more times a week compared to 32 percent of 
White first-grade children. In fifth grade, 55, 65, and 70 percent of 
Black, Hispanic, and Asian children, respectively, had parents who 
reported that their children did homework 5 or more times a week 
compared to 45 percent of White children. 

Summary 

In general, the amount of reading and mathematics homework that 
students’ teachers expected them to complete on a typical evening 
increased from first grade to fifth grade. For example, 21 percent of 
first-graders had teachers who expected their students to complete 
at least 30 minutes of reading homework, compared to 31 percent 
of third-graders and 53 percent of fifth-graders. In both subjects 
and in all grades, differences were found by the minority 
enrollment of the school. Children in schools with higher 
percentages of minority students had teachers who expected more 
homework on a typical evening, whereas generally children in 
lower minority schools had teachers who expected less homework. 

The percentage of public school children whose parents reported 
that their child did homework 5 or more times a week increased 
from 38 percent among children in first grade to 47 percent among 
children in third grade. By fifth grade, 51 percent of children had 
parents who reported that their child did homework 5 or more times 
a week. In all three grades, larger percentages of Black, Asian, and 
Hispanic children than White children had parents who reported 
that their child did homework 5 or more times a week. 
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